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CAL REFLECTIONS 



O N T H E 



Old J5^W^DramatickWriters.^ 



To DA FID GARRICK, Efqj 
S I R, 

P'^^jf^T is not unnatural to imagine that, on the 
^ J i^ firft Glance of your Eye over the Adver- 

fOk tifement of a new Pamphlet, addreffed to 
^J-fesC yourfdf, you are apt to feel fome little 
Emotion ; that you beftow more than ordinary At- 
tention on the Title, as it ftands in the News-Paper, 
and take Notice of the Name of the Publi(her. — Is it 
Compliment or Abufc ? — One of thefe being deter- 
mined, you are perhaps eager to be fatisfied, whether 
fome coarfe Hand has laid on Encomiums with a 
Trowel, or fome more elegant Writer, (fuch as the 
Author of the AStor for Inftance) has done Credit to 
himfelf and you by his Panegyrick ; or, on the other 
Hand, whether any offended Genius has employed 
thofe Talents againft You, which he is ambitious of 
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cxefciKng in the Service of yoiir Theatre j or fonltf 
common Scribe has talj;en your Charafter, as he 
would that of any other Man or Woman, or Minif- 
ter, or the King, if he dyrft, as a. popular Topick of 
Scandal* 

Be not alarmed on the prefent occafion •, nor, with 
that Confcioufnefs of your own Merit, fo natural to 
the Celebrated and Eminent, indulge yourfelf in an 
Acquiefcence with the Juftice of ten thouland fine 
Things^ which you may fuppofe ready to be faid to 
you. No private Satire or Panegyrick, but the ge- 
neral Good of the Republick of Letters, and of the 
Drama in particular, is intended. Though Praife 
and Difpraife Hand ready on each Side, like the Vcf- 
fels of Good and Evil on the Right and Left Hand 
oi Jupiter^ I do not mean to dip into either : Or^ if 
I do, it ftiall be, like the Pagan Godhead himfelf, 
to mingle a due Proportion of each. Sometimes, 
perhaps, I may find Fault, and • fometimes beft<3w 
Commendation : But you muft not expeft to hear of 
the Quicknefs of your Conception, the Juftice of 
your Execution, the Expreflion of your Eye, the 
Harmony of your Voice, or the Variety and Excel- 
lence of your Deportment ; nor fhall you be mali- 
cioufly informed that you are Ihorter than Barry^ 
leaner than i^/», and lefs a Favourite of the Upper 
Gallery than ffoodward or Sbuter. 

The following Pages are deftined to contain a 
Vindication of the Works of Majfmger ; one of our 
old dramatick Writers, who very feldom falls much 
beneath Shakefpeare himfelf, and fometimes almoft 
rifes to a proud Rivalfhip of his chiefeft Excellencies. 
They are meant too as a laudable, though fiiint. 
Attempt to refcue thefe admirable Pieces from the 
too general Negleft, which they now labour under, 
and to recommend them to the Notice of the Pub* 
lick. To whom then can /uch an Effay be more 
properly infcribed than to you, .whom th^t Publick 
feems to have -appointed, as its chief y/r^//^r D^i - 
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ciarum^ to prefide over the Amufements of the The- 
atre ?— -But there is alfo, by the bye, a private Rea- 
fon for addreffing you. Your horieft Friend 'DavieSy 
who, as is faid of the provident Comedian's in Holland^ 
Ipends his Hours of Vacation from the Theatre in 
his Shop, is too well acquainted with the Efficacy of 
your Name at the Top of a Play-Bill, to omit an ! 
Opportunity of prefixing it to a new Publication -, 
hoping it may prove a Charm to draw in Purchafers, 
like the Head of Shake/pear e on his Sign. My Let- 
ter too being anonymous, your Name at the Head, 
will more than compenfate for the Want of mine at 
the' End of it: And our above-mentioned Friend is, 
no Doubt, too well verfed in both his Occupations, 
not to know the Confequence of Secrecy in a Book- 
fcller, as well as the Neceffity of concealing from the 
Publick many Things that pafs behind the Curtain. 

There is perhaps no Country in the World more 
fubordinate to the Power of Faftiion, than our own-. 
Every Whim, every Word, every Vice, every Virtue 
in its Turn becomes the Mode, and is followed with 
a certain Rage of Approbation for a Time. The 
favourite Stile in all the polite Arts, and the reigning 
Tafte in Letters, are as notorioyfly Objefts of Ca- 
price as Architefture and Drefs. A new Poem, or 
Novel, or Farce, are as inconfulerately extolled or 
decried as a RufFor a Chinefe Rail, a Hoop or a Bow 
Window. Hence it happens, that the Publick Tafte 
is often vitiated : Or if, by Chance, it has made a 
proper Choice, becomes partially attached to one 
Species of Excellence, and remains dead to the Senfe 
of all other Merit, however equal, or fuperior. 

I think I may venture to aflert, with a Confidence, 
that on Refleftion it will appear to be true, that the 
eminent Clafs of Writers, who flourifhed at the Be- 
ginning of this Century, have almoft entirely fupcF- 
fedcd their illuftrious Predeceflbrs. The Works of 
Congreve, Vanlurgh^ Steele^ Jddifon^ Pope, Swift^ 
Ga)\ &c. &c. are tne chief Study of the Million : I 
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lay, of the Million, for as ta thofe few, who arc not 
only familiar with all our own Authors, but are alfo 
converfant with the Antients, they are not to be cir- 
cumfcribed by the narrow Limits of the Fafliion. Sbake-^ 
fpeare and Milton fecm to ftand alone, like firft-rate 
Authors, amid the general Wreck of old Englifi 
Literature. 'Milton perhaps owes much of his pre- 
fent Fame to the generous Labours and good Taftc 
of Addifon. Sbakejpeare has been tranfmitted down 
to us Vv^ith fucceffive Glories; and you. Sir, have 
continued, or rather increafed, his Reputation. 
You have, in no fulfome Strain of Compliment, 
been ftiled the Beft Commentator on his Works : 
But have you not, like other Commentators, con- 
trafted a narrow, exclufive. Veneration ^ of your 
Author ? Has not the Contemplation of Sbahjpeare's 
Excellencies almoft dazzled and extinguiflied your 
Judgment, when direfted to other Objefts, and 
made you blind to the Merit of his Cotemporaries ? 
Undei' your Dominion, have not Beaumont and 
Fletcher^ nay even Jonfon, fufFered a Kind of thea- 
trical Difgrace ? And has not poor Maffinger^ whofe 
Caufe I have now undertaken, been permitted to lan- 
guiih in Obfcurity, and remained almoft entirely 
unknown ? 

To this perhaps it may be plaufibly anfwered, nor 
indeed without fome Foundation, that many of our 
old Plays, though they abound with Beauties, and 
are raifed much above the humble Level of. later 
Writers, are yet, on feveral Accounts, unfit to be 
exhibited on the modern Stage ; that the Fable, in- 
ftead of btring raifed on probable Incidents in rfcal 
Life, is generally built on fome foreign Novel, and 
attended with romantickCircumftances; that theCon- 
duft of thefe extravagant Stories is frequently un- 
couth, and infinitely offenfivc to that dramatick Cor- 
reftncfs prefcribcd by late Criticks, and praftifcd, as 
they pretend, by the Fr^;fr^ Writers j and- that the 
Characters, exhibited in our old Plays, can have no 
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pleafing 'EfFefi: on a modern Audiende, a3 they are 
10 totrfiy diflfcrcnt from the Manners of the prcfent 
Age. 

Thefe, and fuch as thefc» might once have ap- 
peared reafonable Objections ; But you. Sir, of all 
Perfons^ can urge them with the leaH Grace, fincc 
your Praftice has fo fully proved their Infufficiency. 
Your Experience miift have taught you, that when a 
Piece has any ftriking Beauties, they will cover a 
Multitude of Inaccuracies ; and that a Play need not 
be written on the fevereft Plan, to pleafe, in the Re- 
prcfentation. The Mind is foon familiarized to Ir- 
regularities, which do not fin againft the Truth of 
Katurc, but are merely Violations of that ftridt De- 
corum, of late & earneftly infilled on. What patient 
Spectators are we of the Inconfiftencies that confef- 
fcdly prevail in our darling Shakefpeare ! What criti- 
cal Catcall ever proclaimed the Indecency of intro- 
'ducing the Stocks in the Tragedy of Lear ? How 
quietly do we fee Glofter take his imaginary Leap 
from Daver Cliff ! Or to give a ilronger Inftance of 
^Patience, with what a philorophical Calmnefs do the 
Audience dofe over the tedious, and uninterefting, 
Love-Scenes, with which the bungling Hand of » 
^ate has coarfely pieced and patched that rich Work , 
of Shakefpeare ! — To inftance further from Shakefpeare 
himfelf, the Grave-diggers in Hamlet (not to men- 
tion Polonius) are not only endured, but applauded ; 
the very Nurfe in Romeo and Juliei is allowed to be 
Nature; the Tranfaftions of a whole Hiftory are, 
without Offence, begun and compleated in lefs than 
three hours ; and we are agreeably wafted by the 
Chorus^ or oftener without fo much Ceremony, from 
one End of the World to another. 

It is very true, that it was the general Pracftice of 
our old Writers, to found their Pieces on fome fo- 
reign Novel -, and it fecmed to be their chief Aim to 
take the Story, asitftood, with all its appendant In- 
cidents of every Complexion, and throw it into 

Scenes, 



Scenes. This Method wa*, to be fur^ rather inar* 
tificial, as it at once overloaded and cmbarraflcd the 
Fable, leaving it d^ftitutepf that beautiful dramatick 
Connexion, which enables the Mind to take in all 
its Circuniftances with Facility and Delight, But I 
am ftill in Doubt, whether many Writers, who come 
nearer to our own Times, have much mended the 
Matter. What with their Plots, and Double-Plot3, 
and Counter-plots, and Under-Plots, the Mind is as 
much perplexed to piece out the Story, as to put to- 
gether the disjointed Parts of pur ancient Drama. 
The Comedies of Congreve have, in my Mind, as 
Jittle to boaft of Accuracy in their Conftruftion, a$ 
^he Plays of Shakefpeare j nay, perhaps, it might be 
proved that, amidft the moft open Violation of the 
lefler critical Unities, one Point is more fteadily per- * 
fued^ one Charafter more uniformly ftiewn, and one 
grand Purpofe of the Fable more evidently accom- 
jJifhed. in the Produftions of Shakefpeare than of 
CoHgrcvc, 

Thefe Fables (it may be further objefted) ^founded 
on romantick Novels, are unpardonably wild and ex- 
travagant in their Circumftances, and exhibit tOQ 
little even of the Manners of the Age in which they 
were written* The Plays too are in themfelves a 
Kind of heterogeneous Compofition ; fcarce any of 
them being, ftriftly fpeaking. Tragedy, Comedy, 
or even Tragi-Comedy, but rather an indigefted 
Jumble of every Species thrown together. 

This Charge muft be confefled to be true : But 
upon Examination it will, perhaps, be found of left 
Confequence than is generally imagined. Thclc 
Dramatick Tales,, for [o we may beft ftile fuch Plays, 
have oftea occafioned muchPleafure to the Reader and 
Spe£kator, which could not poflibly have been con- 
veyed to them by any other Yebicie. Many an in- 
tercfting Story, which, from the Diverfity of its Cir- 
cumftances, cannot be regularly reduce d eith er lo 
Tragedy or Comedy, yet abounds with Charafter, 
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and contains fevcral affefting Situations : And why 
fuch a "Story fliould lofe its Force, dramatically related 
and affiftcd by Reprefentation, when it pleafes, under 
the colder Form of a Novel, is difficult to conceive. 
Experience has proved the EfFedt of fuch Fiftions 
on our Minds ; and convinced us, that the Theatre 
is riot that l)arren Ground, wherein the Plants of 
Imagination will not flourifh. The Tempejt^ the Aff^* 
fummer Nighfs Dreamy the Merchant of Venice, As 
you like it^ twelfth Nighty the Faithful Shepherdefs of 
Fletcher^ (with a much longer Lift that might be 
added from Shakefpeare, Beaumont and Fletcher^ and 
their Cotemporaries, or immediate Succeflbrs) have 
moft of them, within all our Memories, been ranked 
among the moft popular Entertainments of the 
Stage. Yet none of thefe can be denomin^ited Tra-» 

fedy. Comedy, ^or Tragi-Comedy. The Play -Bills, 
have obferved, cautioufly ftile them Plays : And 
Plays indeed they are, truly fuch, if it be the End 
of Plays to delight and inftruft, to captivate at 
once the Ear, the Eye, and the Mind, by Situations 
forcibly conceived, and Charafters truly delineated. 

There is once Circumftance in Dramatick Poetry, 
which, I think, the chaftifed Notions of our modern 
Criticljs do not permit them fufficiently to confider, 
Dramatick Nature is of a more large and liberal Qua- 
lity, than they are willing to allow. It docs not 
confift merely in the Reprefentaticyi of Real Charac- 
ters, Charafters acknowledged t;o abound in common 
Life ; but may be extended alfo to the Exhibition of 
imaginary Beings., To Create, is to be a Poet in- 
deed i to draw down Beings' from another Sphere, 
and endue them, with fuitable Paffions^ Affeftions, 
Difpofitions, allotting them at the fame Time jxo- 
per Employment ; to body forth^ by the Powers of 
Imagination, tht Forms of Things unknown^ and to 
give to airy Nothing a local Habitation and a Nhme^ 
lurely requires a Genius for the Drama equal, if not 
fuperior, to the Delineation of Perfonages in the or- 
dinary 
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dinary Courfc of Nature. Sbakejpeare in particulaf 
is univerfally acknowledged never to have foarcd* (o 
far above the Reach of all other Writers, as in thofe 
Inftances, where he feems purpofely to have tranf- 
greffed the Laws of Criticifm. He appears to have 
difdained to put his free Soul into Circumfcriftion and 
Confine^ which denied his extraordinary Talents their 
full Play, nor gave Scope to the Boundlefnefs of his 
Imagination. His Witches, Ghofts, Fairies, and 
other imaginary Beings, fcattered through his Plays, 
are fo many glaring Violations of the common Table 
of Dramatick Laws. What then Ihall we fay ? Shall 
we confefs their Force and Power over the Soul, fhall 
we allow them to be Beauties of the moft exquifite 
Kind, and yet infill on their being expunged ? And 
why ? except it be to reduce the Flights of an ex- 
alted Genius, by fixing the Standard of Excellence 
on the Praftice of inferior Writers, who wanted 
Parts to execute fuch great Defigns j or to accom- 
modate them to the narrow Ideas of fmall Criticks, 
who want Souls large enough to comprehend them ? 

Our Old Writers thought no Perfonage whatever, 
unworthy a Place in the Drama, to which they could 
annex what may be called a Seity 5 that is, to which 
they could allot Manners and Employment peculiar 
to itfclf. The fevereft of the Antients cannot be 
more eminent for the conftant Prefervation of Uni- 
formity of Chara&er, than Shakefpeare -^ and Shake- 
fpeare^ in no Inftance, fupports his Characters with 
more Exaftnefs, than in the Conduit of his ideal 
Beings. The Ghoft in Hamlet is a fhining Proof of 
this Excellence. 

But, in confequence of the Cuftom of tracing the 
Events of a Play minutely from a Novel, the Au- 
thors were fometimes led to reprefent a mere human 
Creature in Circumftances not quite confonant to 
Nature, of a Difpofition rather wild and extravagant, 
and in both Cafes more efpecially repugnant to mo- 
dern Ideas. This indeed required particular Indul- 
gence 
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gence from the Spcftator, but it was an indulgence, 
which feldom mifled of being amj^ly repaid. Let 
the Writer but once be allowed, asa neceiiary Da- 
ium^ the< Poffibility of any Charafter's being placed 
in fuch a Situation, or poffelt of fo peculiar a Turn 
of Miiid^ the Behaviour of the Character is perfeftly 
natural. Sbakefpeare^ thbugh the Child of Fancy, 
feldom or never dreft up a common Mortal in any 
other than the modeft Drefs of Nature : But nriany 
ifliining Characters in the Plays of Beaumont and 
FUicher are not fo well grounded on the Principles q£ 
the human Heart ; and yet, as they were fupported 
with Spirit, they were received with Applaufc. Shy* 
icck*$ Contraft, with the Penalty of the Pound of 
Flcfli, though not Shakefpeare'% own Fiftion, is per- 
haps rather improbable ; at leaft it would not be re- 
garded as a happy Draraatick Incident in a modern 
Play; and yet, having once taken it for granted, 
how beautifully, nay, haw naturally, is the Charafter 
fuftained !--Even this Objedion therefore, of a De- 
viation from Nature, great as it may feem, will be 
found to be a Plea infufficicnt to excufe the total Ex- 
duHon of our antient Dramitifts from the Theatre. 
Shakefpeare, you will readily allow, pofleft Beauties 
more than neceffary to redeem his Faults ; Beauties, 
thatexciteour Admiration, and obliterate his Errors. 
True. But did no Portion of that divine Spirit fall 
to the Share of our other Old Writers ? And can their 
Works be fupprcflcd, or concealed, withoui! Injuftice 
to their Merit ? 

One of the beft and moft pleafing Plays in Maffinger^ 
and which, wfe are told, was originally received with 
general Approbation, is called, ihe Picture. The 
Fiftion, whence it takes its Title, and on which the 
Story of the Play is grounded, may be collected from 
the following (hort Scene. Maibias^ a Gentleman of 
Bohemia^ having taken an afFcAing L.eave of his Wife 
Sophia, with a Rcfolution of fcrving in the King of 
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Hungarf% Army againft the Turks^ is left alone on the 
Stage» and the Play goes on, as follows. 

Math, I am ftrangely troubled : Vet why (hould I nourifli 
A l^ury here, and -with imagined Food ? 
Having no real Grounds on which to raife 
A Building of Suipicion Ihe ever was. 
Or can be falfe hereafter ? I in this 
But foolifhly inquire the Knowledge of 
A future Sorrow, which, if I find out, 
^y prefent Ignorance were a cheap Purchafe, 
Though with my Lofs of Being. 1 have already 
sDealt with a Friend of mine, a general Scholar, 
One deeply read in Nature's hidden Secrets, 
And (though with much Unwillingnefs) have won hicn 
To do as much as Art can to refolve me 
My Fate that follows — To my Wifli he's come. 

Enter Baptifta^ 

?ulio Baptifia^ now I may affirm 
bur Promife and Performance walk together ; 
And therefore, without Circumfiance, to the Point, 
Inftrud me what I am. 

Bapt. I could wifh you had 
Made Trial of my Love fome other Way. 

Math. Nay, this is from the Purpofe* 

Bapt* If you can, 
Proportion your Define to any Mean, 
I do pronounce you happy : I have found. 
By certain Rules of Art, your matcblefs Wife 
Is to this prefent Hour from all Pollution 
Free and untainted. 

Math. Good. 

Bapt. In reafon therefore 
You (hould fix here, and make no farther Search 
Of what may fall hereafter* 

Math. O Bapttfta! 
'Tis not in me to mafter fo my Pa0ions ; 
I muft know farther, or you have made good 
But half your Promife. — ^Whilc my Love ftood by, 
Holding her upright, and my Prefence was 
A Watch upon her, her Defires being met too 
With equal Ardour from me, what one Proof 
Could Ihe give of her Conftancy, being untempted I 

But 
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But when I am abfent, and my coming back 
Uncertain, and thofe wanton rleats in Women 
Not to be quench'd by lawful Means, and flie 
The abfolute Difpofer of herfclf. 
Without Controul or Curb j nay more, invited 
By Opportunity and allftrong Temptations, 
If then fhe holdout ■■ » 

Bapi. As no dOubt fhe will. 

Math. Thofe Doubt3 muft be made Certainties, Bapiijta^ 
By your Aflurance, or your boafted Art 
Deferves no Admiration. How you trifl e * ■ 
And play with my A^idion ! Vm on 
The Rack, till you confirm me. 

Bapt. Sure, Matbias^ 
I am no God, nor can I dive into 
Her hidden Thoughts* or know what her Intents are ; 
That is deny'd to Art, and kept conceal'd 
E'en from the Devils themfelves : They cao but guefS)^ 
Out of long Obfervation, what is likely i 
But pofitively to foretel that this fhall be. 
You may conclude impofEble ; all I can 
I will do for you. When you are diftant from her 
A thoufand Leagues, as if you then were with her^ 
You (ball know truly when ihe is folicited^ 
And how far wrought on. 

Math. I defire no more. 

Bapt. Take then this little Model of Sophia.^ 
With niore than human Skill limn'd to the Life i 
£ach Line and Lineament of it in the Drawing } 

So punctually obferv'd, that, had it Motion^ 
|n lb much 'twere herfelf. 

Math. It is, indeed. 
An admirable Piece ; but if it have Qpt 
Some hidden Virtue that I cannot guefs at,^ 
In what can it advantage me ? 

Bapt. V\\ inftrua you. 
Carry it ftill about you, and as oft 
^s jou defire to know how (he's afieded. 
With cvirious Eyes peruie it ; While it keep^ 
The Figure it oqw has, entire and perfe£l. 
She is not only innocent in Fad, 
But unattempted ; but if once it vary 
From the true Form, and what's now White and Re4 
Incline to Yellow, reft mpft confident 
She's with all Violence courted, but unconquer'd^ 
^ut if it (urn all Black, 'tis an AfTuraace 
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The Fort, by Compofition or Surprize, 

Is forc'd, or with her free Confent, furrcndcr'd. 

Nothing. can be more fantaftick, or more in the 
, extravagant Strain of ihc Jialian Novels, than thi? 
Fiftion : And yet the Play, raifed on it, is extremely 
beautiful, abounds with affefting Sitpations, true 
CharaAer, and a fiwthful RLeprcfcntation of Nature. 
The Story, thus opened, pr6ceeds as follows. Ma- 
ibias departs, accompanied by his Friend, and fervcs 
as a Volunteer in the Hungarian Army againft the 
^urks. A complete Viftoi-y' being obtained, chiefly 
by Means of his Valour,, he is brought by the Ge- 
neral m t\\t Hmgarian Coari^ where he not only re- 
ceives many Honours from the King, but captivates 
the Heart of the Queen ; whofc Paflion is not fo 
much excited by 'his kiiown Valour or perfonal At- 
traftions, as by his avowed Conftancy to his Wife, 
and his firm 'Affurance of her reciprocal AfFeftion and 
Fidelity cto him. Thefe Circumftanccs touch the 
Pride, and raifc the Envy of the Queen. She re- 
folves, therefore, to deftroy His -conjugal Faith by 
giving up Her Own, and determines to make Him a 
defperate Offer of Her Perfon; and, at the fanie. 
Time, uncfer Pretence of 'Notice of Mathias his being 
detained for a Month at Cpurt, She difpatches two 
debauched young Noblemen to tempt the Virtue of 
Sophia. Thefe Incidents . occafion feveral. afiefting 
Scenes both on th? &|t of the Hulband and Wife. 
Mathias (not with ajTroinatural and unttieatrical Stoi- 
cifm, but with the livelieft Senfibility).«obly w^th- 
ftands the Temptations of the Queen. . Sfipbia^ though 
moft virtuoufly attached t^ her Huiband, becomes 
yneafy at the feigned Stories,' which the-young Lords 
recount to her of his yarioiis Gallantries dc Court, and 
in a Fit of Jealoufy, Rage, and Referitment, makes 
a momentary Refolution to give up her Honour. 
While fhc is fuppofed to be yet under the Dominion 
.^' ■ ■ ■ * of 
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pf this Rcfolution, occurs the following Scene be- 
tween the Hufband and his Friend. 

« 

MATHIAS^iBAPTISTA.. 

Bapu We are in a defperate Straight \ there's no Evafion 
Nor nope left %o come of, but by your yielding 
To the Neceffity ; you njuft fdgo a Grant 
To her. violent Paffion, or— 

Mathy^ What, my Bapttfta t 

Bapt, We are but dead elfe» 

Math. Were the Sword now heav'd up, 
And my Neck ;upon the Block, I wopld not buy 
An Hour's Reprieve with the Lofs of Faith and^tTIrtuc 
To be made immortal here* Art thou a Scholar,^ 
Nay, almoft without a Parallel, and yet fear 
To die, which is inevitsfble ? You may urge 
The many Years that by the Courfe of Nature 
We may travel in this tedious Pilgrimage, 
And hold it as a Blei&ng, as it is. 
When Innocence is our Guide j yet know, -j?a^/i^^. 
Our Virtues are preferred before our Years^. 
By the great Judge. To die untainted in 
Qur Fame and Repiftation i$ the greateft \ 
And to lofe that, can we defire to liye i 
Qt (hall I, for a momentary Pleafure, 
Which foon comes to a Period, to all Times 
Have Breach of Faith and Perjury remembred 
In a ftill living Epitaph ? No, Baptijia^ 
Since my Sophia will go to her Grave 
Vnfpotted in her Faith, FIl follow her 
With equal Loyalty : but look on this, 
Your own great Woric, your Mailer- piece, and then 
She being {till the fame, teach me to alter. 
Ha ! fure I do not fleep ! or, if I dream, 

[The BiSfure altered. 
This IS a terrible Vifion ! I will clear . 

My Eyefight, perhaps Melancholy makes me 
See that which is not. 

Bapt. It is too apparent. 
I grieve to look upon't ; befides the Yellow, 
That does aflure (he's tempted, there are Lines 
Of a dark Colour, that difperfe themfelves 
O'er f very Miniature of her Face, and thofe 
Confirm— % ^ . . . . 

Math^ 
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Math, . She U turn'd Whore, 
Bapt, I mud not fay fo. 
Yet as a Friend to Truth, if you will have mo 
Interpret it, in her Confent, and Wifhes 
8he's falfe, but not in ¥zGt yet. 

Math.Yza\ Baptiftaf 
Make not yourfelf a Pandar to her Loofenefs, 
In labouring to palliate what a Vizard 
Of Impudence cannot cover. Did e'er Woman 
In her Will decline from Chaftity, but found Meanf 
To ^ve her hot Luft f^ill Scope ? It is more 
Poffible in Nature -for grofs Bodies 
Defcendipg of themfelves, to hang in the Air, 
Or witJi niy fingle Arm to underprop 
A falling Tower ; nay, in its violent Courfe 
To ftop the Light'ning, then to ftay a Woman 
Hurried bv two Furies, Luft and Faiihood^ 
In her full Career to Wickedncf^, 
Bapt, Pray you temper 
_ The Violence of your Paflion. 
Math. In Extreams 
Of this Condition, can it be in Man 
To ufe a Moderation ? I am thrown 
From a fteep Rock headlong into a Gulph 
Of Mifery, and find myfelf paft Hope, 
In the fame Moment that I apprehend 
That I am falling. And this, the Figur^of 
My Idol, few Hours fmce^ while flie continued 
In her Perfedion, that was late a Mirror^ 
In which I faw miraculous Shapes of Duty, 
Staid Manners, with all £x<:ellency a Hu(ban4 
Could wiQi in a chafte Wife, is on the fvidden 
Turn'd to a magical Glafs, and dqes prefent 
Nothing but Horns and HorifOf. 

Bapt. You may yet 
(And 'tis the beft t^oundation) build up Comfort 
On your own Goodnefs. 

Math. No, that hath undone me. 
For now I hold my Temperance a Sin 
Worfe than Excefs, and what was Vice a Virtue« 
Have I refus'd a Queen, and fuch a Queen 
( Whofe ravifhing Beauties at the firft Sieht had tempted 
A Hermit from his Beads, and chang'd bis Prayers 
To amorous Sonnets,) to preferve my Faith 
Inviolate to Thee, with the Hazard of 
My Death with Torture, fuice (be could inflid 
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Ko lefs for my Contempt and have I met 

Such a Return from Thee ? I will not curfe Thee, 

Nor for thy Falfliood rail againft the Sex ; 

*Tis poor, and common $ rll only with wife Men 

Whifper unto myfelf, howe'cr they feem. 

Nor prcfent, nor paft Times, nor the Age to come 

Hath heretofore, can now, or ever (ball 

Produce one conftant Woman. 

Bapu This is more 
Than the'Satyrifts wrote againft 'em. 

Math. There's no Language 
That can exprefs the Poifon of thefe Afpicks, 
Thefe weeping Crocodiles, and all too little 
That hath been faid againft 'em. But Til mould .. 
My Thoughts into another Form, and if 
She can outlive the Report of what I have done. 
This Hand^ when next (he comes within my Reach^ 
Shall be her Executioner* 

The Fiction of /iS^FicTiTRB being firft allowed, 
the mofl: rigid Critick will, I doubt not, confefs, 
that the Workings of the human Heart are accu*' 
tately fet down in the above Scene. The Play is 
not without many others, equally excellent, both 
before and after it^ nor in thofe Days, when the 
Power of Magick Was fo generally believed, that 
the fevered Laws were folemnly enafted againft 
Witches and Witchcraft, was the Fiftion fo bold 
and extravagant, as it may feem atprefent. Hop- 
ing that the Reader may, by this Time, be fome- 
what reconciled to the Story, or even interefted in 
it, I will venture to fubjoin to the long Extracts 
I have already made from this Play one more 
Speechf where ^be Picture is mentioned very 
beautifully. Mathias addrefles himfelf to the Queen 
in thefe Words. 

Math. To flip once 
Is incident, and excus'd by human Frailty ; 
But to fall ever, damnable. We were boti\ 
Guilty, I grant, in tendering our AiFedion, 
But, as I hope you will do, 1 repented. 

When 



When WQ ar< grawAiup to ^igei^eb^ our JU'^^ i$r 
Like to this Pimire* .While we run 
A conAant Race in Goodncfs^ it retains 
The juft Prpporrion. Bat the Journey tcing* 
Tedious, and fWecr Temptations in tnr Way, 
That may infomeDtemedivei't'Us from 
The Road that vfe pxc forth in^ e'er. TOicbd 
'QurPiJgrirfiagei ifoiay^ liketbi$i turn X^^^!^^*. 
Or be with Blacknefs clouded; But wbeu v^c ,^ ^ 
Find we have gone aftray, ar>d labour to , 
J Return unlo our never- failing Guide 
Virtue, Contrition (wtthunrtfeigned Tears, * 
The Spots of Vice wa(h'd off ) will foon r^flore it 
' ^6 thfe £tft Pttreoefs. 
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.'.''Thc& (evdsidi Pafikges wHK I bope^ be thouglit 

/'byrche.jfndieHius Reader to be written in che tiitc 

i Vein of a avtt Poet» as well as by* the exaA Hahd 

of 'a faithful £Mfciple of Nature. If any of file 

'. wlbove ArgufxientB, or, rather, the uncommon Ex- 

• <5ellcfK:e of tke great VSTriters thcmfelves, can in- 

>dl]ce the CHitick to allow the Excur flops of Fai>cy 

' \Da the Theatre, let him not fugpofe that he i$ here 

. «ivifed to fiibmit to the Perverfion of Nature, or 

to admire thofe who over* leap the modeft Bo]inc)s, 

: which fhe has prefcribed to the Drama. I will 

agree with hiiD, that Plays, wherein the Truth of 

' Dramatick Chara&tr is violated, tan convejoseithicr 

jlhjlrudlbn. nor Ddight. Shahfpeare^ y^/^ Beau- 

tnont and Fletcher ^ Maffinger^ &c. are guilcy of no 

: foch Violation. Indeed the Hcroick Nonieoft;^ which 

overruns the Theatrical Pxodudions of. DJj^^'*, 

Howard, 
> • • i t 

* Nobody can h^eatruerVeixfation for the Poetical Gcnintof 
Dryaen, than theWriter of thefe X^flcdUons ^ but lurcly that Genius is 
no where fo muCh obfcurc.d, notwithftanding ibme tranfient Glcaini, 
asiti his Plays; of which He Kad'Hin^rdfn* great Opinion, fince 
the only Plea He ever urged in their Favoui , was, that the Town 
had received with Applaufe Plays e^af/y ia^t Noihing, perhaps, 
bat the abfard Notion off Heroick Plays, cottid hare carried the 
immediate SaccefTors to the Otd C\t^ of Writers into ftKh ndiculoas 
Concradidions to'Natore. •'That I may DOt appear fr^gQlat in my 

\ Opinion 
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ii$ward^ tnd the dthet ifDuftrious Prototypes of l^es 
4ii the Rebear/al^ muft naufeate the moft indulgent 
-Speftaton The tcmporaiy Rage of falfe Tafte may 
perhaps betray the Injudicious into a fooliih Admi^ 
ration of fuch Extravagance for a (hart Period : But 
how will thefe Plays lUnd the Brunt of critical In^ 
dignation, when tjie Perlbnages of the Drama ane 
found to refemble no Charaftcrs in Nature, except, 
perhaps, the difofdered Inhabitants of Bedlam P 

If then it muft be confelTed both from Reafon and 
Experience, that we can not only endure, but at- 
tend with Pleafure to Plays, which are almoft merely 
Dramatick Rcprefcntations of romantick Novels j it 

• will furely be a further Inducement to recur to the 

• Works of our Old Wrttei*s, when we find among 
them many Pieces written on a fcvcrer Plan •, a 
Plan, more accommodated to real Life, and ap* 

* proaching more nearly to the modern Ufage. Tie 
Merry JVives of Windfar of Sbakefpeare^ the Fok^ the 
jScbytnifi^ the Silent fVoman^ Every Matt in bis Hu- 
mtmr of Jonfon^ the New ff^ay to pay old Deits^ the 
Gty Madam of Maffiftgery. (Sc. (^c. all urge thtir 
Claim for a Rank in the ordinary Courfe of our 
Winter-Evening Entertainments, not only clear -of 
every Objeftion made to the abovementioned Species 

* df Urathatick Compofition, but adhering more 
ftri6tly to antient Rules, than moft of our later Co- 
medies. 

In Point of Charafter, (perhaps the moft eflfentSal 
Part of the Drama) our Old Writers far tranfcehd 
the Moderns. It is furely needlefs, in Support of 
this Opinion to recite a long Lift of Names, when 
the Memory of every Reader muft. fuggeft them to 
himfelf. The Manners of many of them, it is true, 
do not prevail at prefent. What then ? Is it dif- 

Opinion of hrydmft Dratnatick Pieces, I nraft beg Leare to refer 
the Reader to thi RwnbUr^ No. 1 25, where that jadicioas Writer 
has produced divert Inftances from i>rfden\ Plays* fufficient (Co ufe 
tbt RamhUf^% own Langoage) to awaken tl^ moft Urfid Rifihility, 

D pleafing 



pfcAfifig^lor jp^inftruftiyp t^ fee Uv l^jfanmcT^ of a f'iflirr- 
M^ Agepafs m Rc/iew bejforf u^i Qr h the jVIio^ 
undeiighfed ft r^ec^li^g ,the Charaders . of oi^r. A'^r 
ceftors, while the.Eye.As.cppleffedly gratified ^t iko 
Sigtt o£ the Aftor.s. drcft, ia th'eii; ^nt^qw. Habits!? 
Moreover, FaH^ojpii . aftd Cuftpxn ^re Jo, peipetq^y 
flu6luatiog> that it muft. be, a \jcry jacc^i;^te Piece 
indeiBd, and.ojie quite u€>y and, warm fispn? ih^. An- 
vil, that catches the Dmon ^x CynPpid.oi ti^is JMijawse^ 
Sppiic plays of our laieft and xiaoft f^iioni^ble Au- 
thors are grown as obfolete ia this Particular, as 
tbofe pf the 6rft Writers ; and it may )yit|i Safety be 
affirifiedy ^}^^t Bohad^llis not i;nore remote from oio- 
ckra ph^rader, th^n the ever-admired and ^very- 
ivher^-to-be-met-with ,Lord FoppingUin* , tt m^y> 
alj^, l^e /uipther confidered, that mpft of the bc^ 
Characters in our old Plays are nqt merely fugitive 
fU^ VempQrary, They are not the fvidden Growth 
^f Ycfterday or To-day, fure of fading or wither* 
iQg;To*0K)rrow ; but they were the Delight of p^ft 
is^Ph ftiU continue the Admiration of the preient^ 
fmd (to u£b the Language of true Poetry) 



-To Ages yet unborn appeal, 



Aq4, Ja^eft Times th' eternal Nature fee}. .^ » 

't'here is one Circumftance peculiar to the^ttra- 
niatick Tales^ and to many of , the more regular 
jComedies of our old Writers, of which it is too Iktle 
to fay, that it demands no Apology.. It dcferves 
tbp higheft Commendation, fmce. it liath been, the 
Means pf introducing the moll capital Beauties \vMp 
,their Compofitions,. while the fam^ Species of .^J^f- 
ceUence could not poffibly enter into thofe of a Iwer 
Period, I mean the Poetical Stile of tlieir Dialogue. 
JMoft Nations, ea^cept our own, have imagined ^ncre 
Profe, which/with Moliere^s Bourgeois G^nttlbormi^ 
iJip mcancft oj us have talked from Qur Cradle, too 

little 
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little 'elevated for the Language' of the^Tfecati^- 
(l)tir' Neighbours, \ht Phnchj at this Day write mofl^ 
of their Plays, Comedies as well as Tragedi^^ i^ 
Rhime ; a Gotkick Pncftice, whidi our own Sta^^ 
once admitted^ but long ago wifely rejeSed. ' The 
Gradan\M\b\c\i was more' happily conceived ih'th^ 
tfxip Spirh of that elegant and magnificent Simplicity,- 
which charafterized the Taftc of that Nation. Such' 
a Mealure was well accommodated to thcExpreffionsf 
of (he Mind, and though it refined indeed on Na- 
ture, it Ad not conn*adi<5t it. In this, as well as ihf 
all other Matters of Literature, the Ufage o£ Gf^ede 
was reli^oufly obferved at Rome. Plautus^ in hit 
richeft vein of Humour, is numerous- and poetic^. 
The 'Comedies of Terencej t\xov^ we cannot agretf 
to read them after Bilhop Harfy were evident y not 
Mrrftten without Regard to Meafure-, which is 'th^ 
invincible Reafon, why aH Attempts to rendei" ^hem 
into downright Profe have always proved, and «vfcr- 
feuft prove, uniuccefsful ; and if a rafnt Effort,- rio^ 
u'hdef Contemplation, to give a Verfion of them iil 
familiar Blank Verle (jrfteir' the Manner of our GW 
Writers, but without a fervile Imitadon of Them) 
fhould fail, it muft, I am confident, be owing to t h e 
Lamenefs of the Execution. The Effgli/hncroitk 
Meafure, (jr, as it is commonly called. Blank Verfe, 
is perhaps of a more happy Conftrudion even than 
the Grecian lambick; elevated equally, but 'ap- 
proaching nearer to the Language ot Na^tufe, and ai 
well adapted to the Ext>reflion of Comick Humout 
;a$ to the Ptf/i^j of Tragedy. ' 
"^ The mere Mpdern Critick, whofe Idea of ftlafik 
Verfe is perhaps attached ' to that empty' Swell qt 
ifhraJTeologjr, (b frequent in our late TragediieS, may 
cohfider thefe Notion? jas th?' Z(ft& of Bigotry to oifr 
old Authors, rather thari the Rcfult of insparti^. 
Criticifm. Let fuch' an ' one carefully read ovdr tl^. 
Works of thofe Writers, fc)r whom'l am an Adv6* 
^atp. There he will feldofn or evef find that Tu- 
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MOjAotasd* He will^be. &rpriied vntii a £imUialr 

Btg&icy^. wbkh, thoag^ . it. ii&s ibniewbu: f^hc^ 

vdmary Converffldonv is rather an Imptoyetncnt thM 

Fenrer&Dn of il. He vriil ibon be cofaviQcedr l:h^ 

Blank Verfe v^ hf vp Means a^propfiatied HA^ly Jt^, 

the Bufldn^ out that tlie Hand of a MaAtr cnay: 

Biould it fio whatever Puqxifes he ^|eafes ; and th^t 

to CcfButdj^ it wiU not only admit Humour^ A2U( 

heighten and embeliifh it* Inftances mif^ be pra- 

Mdttced ^witl^uo Namber4 Itmuil ho^vsr be U^. 

ip^emsid^ that the Modern Tragick Sule, £rese» ki.^ 

ideed^ from the mad Flights of Dryden^ and his C^ 

\tlsnQporarirs^ y^t departsiequally from Nature. I am 

Itpt to think it is in great jMcafure owing to the a^ 

ftnoft tdtai Exchifion of filapk Verfe from all n)oderA 

dCompofitions, Tragedy excepted. The common 

life of an Elevated Diftion in Comedy, where the 

^SViioer was often) of NeoefBty, pat upon exprefTing 

the; mcA ocdinary Matters, and where the Subjeift 

demanded him to paint the moft ridiculou3 Emotions 

<cf nhe Mindv was perhaps one of the chief Caufes of 

ihajD eafy Vigour^ fo conspicuous in the Stile of theoU 

Tragedies. Habituated to Poetical Dialogue in thofe 

Compoiitikms, wherein They were obliged to adhere 

more (Iridkly to the Sin^licity of tlie Language 4)f 

Kature^ the Poets learn t, in thofe of a more raifed 

Sppcics, not to depart from it too wantonly. They 

.Mfiere well acquainted alfawith the Force as well as 

Elegance of their Mother-l'ongue, and -chofe to ufe 

fuch Words, as may be called Natives of the Lao- 

.guagc, rather than to harmvnize their Verfes, aixd 

jggnnize the Audience, with Latin Termination!. 

Whether the refined Stile of Addif(m\ CatOj and the 

flowing Verfificatba of iRdftve. iirft oocafbned this 

.Dqwrtune from antimt Simplicity it is difBcult to 

'decorminei but it ii too. true, that Scuti^enu was the 

laft of our Dramat|ck Writers, who wajs, in. any Dtf- 

.greev pefipftiof tbat^ms^^liceiitPlainneis^ which is 

• the 
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^ gemiine^ Bfids of "mtam y ik&uf^^ indeedtfat 
fl^B cv^tiuof Roioe arefmord Qsn^t in theifSdiie^ 
tfaaa4(b6f^ which have bem {mKitzcied by his Snaxxtf- 
t»%^ Iti mait not however be daSkmtAtd isi' this 
PItfce, that 'the Sdl&cf our OldlWriters isiMK witb^ 
^t F4Uili;s V th^c They ic^S!' apt to give too much 
into Conceits \ that They often periued an allegprkid 
Train of Thouj^t tbo far ; aAd wcare fomechnes bc^ 
crayed into forced, imnatQral) qimnt, qr gigadtick 
Exprefiions. In the Works of Shakejpeart him&If 
etery one of thefe Erroirs may be fbima \ yet it inay 
be mAy aflerted, that no other Author^ anttent or 
modem, has cxprefled hinifelf on fuch a Variety of 
Subjedls with more Eiafe, and in a Vein more truljr 
poetical, unlefs, perhaps, we, fbouid except Homer : 
Of which, by the bye, the dcepcfl: Oitick, moft 
converfant with Idioms and Dialefits, is not quite a 
competent Judge, ' 

I wouM not be underftood, by what I have hei^ 
faid of Poetical Dialogue, to otjcft to the Ufe of 
l^rofe, or to infimjate that our modem .Comedies an 
die worfa fipr being written in that Stile. It is 
enough for me, xo have vindicated the Ufe of a mote 
devatied Manner among our Old Writers. I aih 
wctt aware that moft Parts of jFl(9^i{)f, Fard^ Befudkk^ 
Mah^liOj &c. are written in Profe; nor indeed 
would I counfil a modern Writer to attempt tte Ufe 
pTFoetical Dialogue in a mere Comedy : A Dramd- 
•tick Tale, indeed, chequered, like Life itfelf, with 
varioui Incidents, ludicrous and affeding, if ^ttai 
by a. inafterly Hand, and fomewhat niorc fevercly 
'i;han thofe aoovementioned, would, I doubt not, 
Aill be received with Candour and Applaufe. The 
l^ublick would be agreeably furprifed with the Re- 
vival of Poetry on the Theatre, and theOpportunity 
of employing all jche beft Performers, iierious as wdl 
as comick, in one Piece, wotdd render it ftili mcwe 
likely to make a favotinable Imprefliofi on the Au- 
dien^e^ There, is a Gendb^man^ not innequa^ tofucji 

if.--- fX^ #1 
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, a Talk, wh9 tvaa^ohcc. tempteid to begin a Kccc of 
thi$ Sorti byr^ Ifear^ lie has too much Love of 
Jiafe and Indoleppe> and top little Ambiuon of lite-. 
rary Faojc, ever to /cpfoplete ^5 ''/ 

..' But to conclu4c: . 

ftfave I, Sir, been waftfhg all this Ink and Tirrie 
in vain ? Or nviy it be hoped that you will extend 
ibrnc of th^t Care to f he reft of our Old Authors^ 
• lyhich X9U have fo long. bellowed on Shakefpeare^ ana 
lafhich you have fb often I^vifjaed on .many a worfe 
Writer^ than the mofl infej-ior. of tnofe here recom-;* 
mended to You ? It is certainly your Intefeft to give 
Variety to the Pviblick Tafte, aqd to diyerfily the 
Colour of our Dramaticlf Entertainments. Encou^' 
race new Attempts -^^ but dp TulHce to the Old; 
The Theatre is a wide Fi^Id. Let not one or twoi 
Walks of it alone be beaten, but lay open the Whole 
jp the Excurfipns of Gep^s ! '!|*his,* perhaps, might 
|cindle a Spirit of Originality in our modern Writers 
fpr the Stagt; ; who might \)p tempted to aim at more 
Nbyclty in thejr Compofitionsj wh?n the Liberality 
of t}ie popular Taftc gendered it lefs hazardous J 
That the Narrownefs of theatrical Criticifm might 
be cplj^i-ged^ I havenpDoubt* Refleft, for a Mo^ 
mcnt^ on the uricomipon Succefs of Romeo and %uii^ 
and Every j^hn in bis J^upiour ! and then tell mfe^ 
whedbcr there are not' many otlier Pieces of as an- 
.tien»t ^ i5ate, which, with the like proper (puftail^ 
ments and Alteratipn$, y^duld produce the fame Ef^ 
fe&? Has aq induftrious H^nd been ^t the Pains to 
fcratch up the Dungnill of Dfyden^s Afnpbitryon for 
the few. Pe^ls. that are buried in it, andfnall the rich 
Treafures q( Bec^nmont and FletcheVy^ Jp^f^^.\ ^^^ 
^tfjjin^er^ lie t^f it were) in the Ore, untouched and 
diljf^garded ? 'Reform your Lift of Plays! In the 
^arucj pf durhage^ Ta/hr^' and Bettertony I conjure 
you .to nXt^ep.tjhe vetefar\ Criticks oiice more nave 
the Satisfaction of , feeing 7^5^^ Maictj Tragedy , Phil af- 
ter^ Kijtg ani'no King\ &c.^oh the" Stage ! — ^fteftorfe 
- ' "' Fletcbn^ 
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fletcbetf.s Elder Brptb^ to the Hank umuftly ufurped 
l^y ttbbef^ Love makes a Man! an4' nnce you have 
tirifeiy defifted fr6m , gjiving^ annual AfFront to the 
Cit/ by a£ting the London Cuckolds on Lord-Mayor^» 
Day, why will you not pay them a Compliment, by 
cxhil^tfng the City Madam of Malinger on the' fame 
Occafion ? 

' If after allr Sir, tfiefe Reraonftrancps fhould prove 
without Effect, . arid the l^crit of thcfc gr^ j& Authors 
Ihould plcaa with You in vain, I will here fairly 
turn my Bafk upon you,, and addrefs. myfelf to tlae? 
levers of Dramatick Compofitions in general* 
They, I amfure, will perufe thofe Works with Plea: 
fUre in the Clofet, though they lofe' the Satisfaftioft 
of feeing them reprefented on the Stage : Nay,' 
fhoul^d They, together witli Vou, conciur in deter-' 
ininir^g that fuch Pieces" are unfit to be afted, Ifou, 
^s well as They, will, I am co^ifident, agree, that 

. fuch Pieces are, at leaft, very worthy io. be read; 

." There, are many Modern Compofitions,* fecn with 
DcUghi at the Theatre, which ficken on the Tafte 
in the Perufal ^ and the honeft Country Gentleman, 

S^ho has not been prefent at the Reprcfent^tion, won- 
er^ with what his London Friends have been fo 
highly entertained, and is as mtich perplexed at the 
Town-m^nher of Writing as Mr. Smith in ihc Re- 
beorfah The ^cellfncies of our Old Writers are; 
on , the contrary, not confined to. Time and^Piace, 
. but ahyays bear about ihem the Evidences of true 
Genius. . . , * 

. Majfmger is perhaps the leaft known, But not the 
Jeaft meritorious of any of the oldClals of Writers. 
His Works declare him to be no mean Proficient in 
the fame School. .He poflefTes all tKe Beauties anjl 
Blemiftics common j;o ^he Writers of (hat. Age. He 
Jias, like the reft of them, in Compliance, with the 
Cuftom of the Times, admitted Stenes of a lo^ and 
grqfs Nature, which migfcc be omitted witli no more 
Prejudice .to th« F^blc, thaH.the \i^iSoQW^i'\^- Venue 

Pi'Bjerved. 



Preferved. Vot Ixis fi^ Faofts he ins^es artiplff 
Atonement. His Fables are, moft of them, lift- 
ing; his Charafters WcB coiicfeivcd, and ftrongly 
fupportcd ; and his Diftbn, flowing^ various, dc- 
gant, and manly. His two Plays, rfcvived by Bet^ 
tertoHj tbt ^CfUman^ and ibe Roman jl&or^ are not^ 
I think, among the Number of his befl:. ^e Duke 
of MilaHy tkeRenegadoy ibe PWure^ the 'Fatal Dowry j 
ibe Maid of Honour ^ A New iFay to pay Old DebtSi 
ibe Unnatural Combat^ (be (hmrdian^ tbe i^Hy MadiaHy 
are each ctf thtm, in my Mind» more etcdlent. He 
was a very popular Writrt: in his own Times, but fo 
unaccountably, as well as tinjuftly, neglcftcd atprc- 
fcnt, that the accurate tbmpilers of k Work called 

* Tbe Lives of ibe PoetSy ptrbliihcd undct the learnt 
Name of the lite Mn TbebpHlus Ci^ber\ havt not fo 
much as mentioned him:. He is, hffi^^cr, take 
him for all in all, an iVufhor, whoffe Wbrks the 
intelligent Reader wHl pcrufc with Admhation : 

* And that I may not bi fuppofcd to withdraw my 
Plea for his Admilfion to riieMx>dern Stage, Iffiall 
conclude thefe Refleftions w?th tme more Specimen 
Jof his Abilities ; fubmittirig it to all Judges criT The- 
atrical Exhibitions, whether the inbft mafteriy Aftor 
^ould not here have an Opportunity of diiplaying his 
Bowers to Adv^tage- 

Thc Extrafl: I itaean to fubjoin is from the Uft 
Scene of the firft Aft of tbh Duke of Mian. — Sforzaj 
having eQ>oufed the Caufe of the King of Prance 
againS the Emperor, on . the King's Pefeat, . is ad- 
vifcd by a Friend, to yield himfelt up to the Empe- 
ror^s Difcretion. He confents to this Meafure, out 
provides for his Departure in the following Manner, 

Sfor. ■' Stay yoa, Frarictfco. 

»— T ott fee how Things ftand with lAe ? 

Fran. To imr GricI : 
And if the Lois of fny poor Lif^ could be 
A Sacrifice, toreftore^emasthey were^ 
I wilUngly would lay it down. 
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^. Ithinlfo; ' ' . 

For i have ever fdund y6u true and tbankfulf 
Wbicb makes, raeiove the Building I have jais^d. 
In your Advanceme<it b ' ^n^ repent no Gtace* 
I have confer'd upon yxiu : And, betievemCf .. 
Though now I fliould repeat my Favours to you, . 
The Titles I have given you, and the Means 
Suitable to your Honours ; that I thought you 
Worthy my Sifter, and my Family, 
And in my Dukedom made yoti'next myfelf ; 
it is iKX to Mpbraid you s but to teJI you 
I find you're worthy of them, in your Love 
And Service to me, 

Fran» Sir, I am yoyr Creature 5 
And any Shape that you would have me wear, 
I gladly will put on. 

Sfor» Thus, then, FranciJco\ 
I now am to deliver to your Truft 
A weighty Secret, of fo ftrange a Nature, 
And 'twill, I know, appear fo monflrous to you^ « 
That you will tremble in the Execution, 
As much as I am tortured to command it : 
For 'tis a Deed fo horrid, that, but to hear it. 
Would ftrike into a Ruffian fle(h'd in Murthers, 
Or an obdurate Hangman, (oft Compaffion \ 
And yet, Francifc9 (of all Men the deareft. 
And from me moft deferving) fuch my Sute 
And ftrange Condition is, that Thou alone 
Muft know the fatal Service, and perform it* 

Fran. Thefe Preparations, Sir, to work a Stranger, 
Or to one unacquainted with your Bounties, 
Might appear ufeful ; but, to Me, they are 
Needlefs Impertinencies : For I dare do 
Whate'er You dare command. . 

Sfor. But thou muft fwear it, 
And put into' thy Oath, all Joys, or Torments 
That fright the Wicked, or confirm the Good : 
Not to conceal it only (that is nothing) 
3ut, whenfoe'er my Will Ihall fpeak, flrike now I 
To fall upon't like Thundes* 

Fran. Minifter 
The Oath in any Way, or Form you picafc^ 
I fiand refol^'d to take it* ' 

• Sfor, Thou muft do, tben^ 
Wbat no malevolent Sur will dare to look on, 

E 
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}t is fo Wicked : For which. Men will curfe Thcc 

Forbeingthelnftrumcntj and the bleft Angels 

Forfake Me at my Need, for being the Author : 

For *tis a Deed of Night, of Night, Francifcoy 

In which the Memory of all good Actions, , 

We can pretend to, (hall be buried quick : 

Or, if we be rcmember'd, it fhall be 

To fright Pofterity by our Example, 

That have out-gone all Precedents of Villains 

That were before us ; and fuch as fucceed. 

Though taught in Hell's black School, fliall ne'er come neaf 

j^Art thou not fliaken yet ? [us* 

Fran, I grant you move me : 
But to a Man confirm'd » 

Sfor^ ril try yo^r Temper : 
What think you of my Wife ? 

Fran. As a Thing facred : 
To whofe fair Name, and Memory, I pay gladly 
Thefe Signs of Duty^ \KneeU. ' i 

Sfor. Is (he not the Abftra£l 
Of all that's rare, or to be wifti'd in Woman ? 

Fran, It were a Kind of Blafphemy to difpute it : 
— But to the PuTpofe, Sir. 

Sfor, Add too her Goodnefs, ' 

Her Tendernefs of me, her Care to pleafe me. 
Her unfufpe£led Chaftity, ne'er equal'd. 
Her Innocence, her Honour-^O 1 am loft 

In the Ocean of her Virtues, and her Graces, \ 

When I think of them. ' 

Fran^ Now I find the End 
Of all your Conjurations : There's fome Service 
To be done for this fweet Lady. If flie have Eflemiet ) 

That fhe would have remov'd— — — '^ 

Sfor, Alas ! Francifco^ 
Her greateft Enemy is her greateft Lover ; 
Yet, in that Hatred, her Idolator. 
One Smile of her's would make a Savage tame ; 
One Accent of that Tongue would calm the Seas,* 
Though all the Winds at once ftrove there for Empire^ 
Yet I, for whom fhe thinks all this too little. 
Should I mifcarry in this pretent Journey, 
(From whence it is all Number to a Cypher, - 
I ne*er return with Honour) by thy Hand 

Muft have her murther'd. ^ 

Fran. 
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iPran^ MurthcrM ! — She that loves fo. 
And fo deferves to be beloved again ? 
And I, who fometimes you were pleas'd to favour^ 
Pick'd out the Inftrument ? 

Sfor. Do not fly off: 
What is decreed, can never be recalled. 
'Tis more than Love to Her, that marks Her out 
A wiih'd Companion to me, in both Fortunes : 
And ftrong AiTurancex^f thy zealous Faith, 
That gives up to thy Truft a Secret, that 
Racks (hould not have forced from me. — ^O Francifca^ 
There is no Heav*n without Her ; nor a Hell, 
Where She refides. I afk from Her but Jufticc, 
And what I would have paid to Her, had Sicknefs, 
Or any other Accident divorc'd 
Her purer Soul from her unfpotted Body. 
The flavifh Indian Princes, when they die^ 
Are chearfully^ attended to the Fire 
Bv the Wife, and Slave, that living they lovM beft. 
To do them Service in another World : 
Nor will I be lefs honoured, that love more. 
And therefore trifle not, but in thy Looks 
Exprefs a ready Purpofe to perform 
What I command \ or, by Afarcelia*s Soul, 
This is thy lateft Minute. 

Fran. 'Tis not Fear 
Of Death, but Love to you, makes me embrace it. 
But, for mine own Security, when 'tis done. 
What Warrant have I ? If you pleafe to fign one, 
I ihall, though with UnwilliAgnefs and Horror, 
Perform your dreadful ChargCi 

S/or. I will, Francifco : 
But ftill reihember, that a Prince's Secrets 
Are Balm) conceal'd ; but Poifon, if difcover'd. 
I may come back ; then this is but a Trial, 
To purchafe thee, if it were poffible, 
A nearer Place in my Affeftion — but 
I know thee honeft. 

Fran. 'Tis a Charafter 
I will not part with. 

Sfor. I may live to reward it. [Exeunt, 
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